The Count looked at her keenly and said, "I thought
that I had found a friend'*.

She knew that Justinian was looking at her with
deep attention, as though he were trying to learn her
face by heart.

"You might like to hear," he said, "that the white
mules have gone."

"White mules?" she said.

"Yes; and some tusks of ivory, for the Persian King.
You remember, you recommended sending them."

"Yes, but Prince, I never thought . . ."

"Twenty white mules; the kettle-drum mules of the
Imperial Parades; my uncle's heart is broken in pieces."

She blushed with pleasure; she had repented in agony
her impudence in suggesting these things, but now her
advice had been taken. Could it be that now the Prince
would make friends with Persia, and settle the Eastern
question for forty years?

"As for the pheasants," the Prince continued, "a
Persian here says that he is tired of pheasants now that
someone has sent him some swans."

A carriage, which was driving along the Front,
stopped near them. An old man, with a white beard,
yet with a good deal of quiet liveliness, got down from
the carriage and greeted Justinian.

"I thought I wasn't mistaken," he said. "I just came
down to see the damage done by the friends of Liberty,"

"Ah, Symmachus," Justinian said, "I am glad to see
you before I go. Lady Theodora, let me present our
Consul-to-be, Symmachus."

"Blue candidate, rather," the old man said. "Not much
chance of election as things are. They have smashed up
twenty-three little eating-houses in One, Three and Five
Wards; a dirty trick to play; just the little places where
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